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BOOK REVIEWS 

El Mije y el Zoque. Por BartolomS Mitre. 8vo. Buenos Aires, 1895, pp. 39. 

Imprenta de-" la Nation." 
Langue Zoque el Langue Mixe. Par Raoul de la Grasserie. 8oo. Paris, 

1898, pp. 384. Tome xxii of the Blbliotheque Linguistique Amiricaine. 

These two independent studies of a Central American lin- 
guistic stock have appeared near enough in time together to 
prompt a review of their aims and results. 

The Zoques inhabit thirty villages in the state of Chiapas and 
two in Oaxaca, numbering in all about 25,000, while the Mixes 
reside principally in the mountain regions of Oaxaca. At the 
time of the Conquest they did not belong to the partially civilized 
but to the wholly savage population. They speak languages 
clearly related, but not sufficiently so to be mutually intelligible, 
differing rather more than French and Italian. 

Little has been printed about these dialects until recently, and 
neither author seems to have fully acquainted himself with the 
material accessible. M. de la Grasserie makes no reference to 
General Mitre's study, and both were apparently without knowl- 
edge of the Gramatica de la lengua Zoque of Jose M. Sanchez, 
printed in 1877, which is a very useful manual. Nor does M de 
la Grasserie mention Belmar's edition of Quintana's Grammar 
of the Mixe, printed at Oaxaca, 1891, nor M. de Charencey's lin- 
guistic essay on the stock (in his Melanges de Philologie Ameri- 
caine, Paris, 1883) nor his edition of Quintana. This incom- 
pleteness of preparation necessarily diminishes the value of the 
later publications. 

General Mitre is profoundly impressed with the simplicity of 
grammatical construction in the Mixe. Not only is it " the most 
elementary in this respect of all American languages " (p. 37), 
but its " parts of speech are more rudimentary than in any other 
known tongue " (p. 18). Its roots pass beyond the monosyllabic 
stage into that which he calls " monoliteral,'' presenting " a sort 
of algebraic language, in which each letter has its special value, 
wbich varies with its position in the body of the word" (p. 10). 

A language with such characteristics were indeed deserving 
of most attentive study ; not that it would be unique in Amer- 
ica, for Joseph Howse, in his Cree Grammar, makes a similar 
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claim for that tongue, though this apparently has not been ac- 
cepted by later grammarians. 

The examples, however, furnished by General Mitre are not 
convincing. The letter i, as the genitive of possession, is in all 
probability an abbreviation of the Zoque is. This is also true of 
the monoliteral pronouns, a list of which he gives. Comparing 
them with those in the Zoque and Tapijulapan dialects, Charen- 
cey (p. 73) has satisfactorily shown that they are mostly, if not 
all, derived forms, worn down by use. This is also the case with 
the monoliteral infixes. They must be classed with the ordi- 
nary particles, only indicating a higher degree of attrition. I 
do not think, therefore, that General Mitre has proved his points. 

In such a question the relative age of the dialects counts for 
much. M. de Charencey argues that the Tapijulapan presents 
the most ancient aspect and the Mixe the most modern. For 
this he offers several cogent reasons in the preservation of the 
fullest forms by the first mentioned. Both the other authors 
vote the Mixe as the oldest in character. Comparing the argu- 
ments, I think those of de Charencey are the stronger. 

A noteworthy feature in the group is the position of the pro- 
noun with reference to the verb. In the Tapijulapan it is always 
prefixed, in the Zoque of the seventeenth century it was always 
suffixed, though now it is generally prefixed ; while in Mixe it 
is generally prefixed, though sometimes suffixed (not always 
prefixed, as de la Grasserie states. See Charencey, p. 75). 

This is a fine example to prove that the position of the pro- 
noun is of small importance, although some have actually clas- 
sified languages by this criterion ! 

M. de la Grasserie's volume contains a French rendering of 
Father Luis Gonzales' short grammar of the Zoque (1672), his 
dictionary (Spanish-Zoque and Zoque-Spanish), and some texts 
from Father Pozarenco (1696). The Mixe is from Father Quin- 
tana's Grammar (1730), with a vocabulary from various sources 
by the editor. It is gratifying to have this material placed 
within the reach of students. 

In his introduction M. de la Grasserie observes that this group 
has not what is called the " holophrastic " peculiarity of many 
American languages, nor does it have transitions, but that it 
does show " energetic agglutination." It is by no means isolat- 
ing, but by infixes and synthesis can form words of formidable 
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length. A number of examples of these are given by Dr Berendt 
in his Apuntes sobre la lengua Zoque (MS.) ; for example : 

nitzocoynanamaoxeque = patient. 

Morphologically it is allied to the incorporative class of tongues 
in spite of its simple exterior. 

While the lexical similarities are enough to establish the iden- 
tity of source of these dialects, there are, as de la Grasserie ob- 
serves (p. 384), also numerous differences. These are chiefly 
due to loan-words from neighboring tongues. Thus in the MS. 
above quoted, Dr Berendt gives a list of those borrowed by the 
Zoques of Chiapas from their associates, the Mayas. In Oaxaca 
there were, no doubt, similar adoptions from the Zapotec. The 
body of the radicals is identical and, so far as known, without 
relationship in any other stock. 

In this connection an interesting point is noted by Dr Berendt. 
In the numeral system, which is vigesimal, the Zoque, like the 
Nahuatl, Zapotec, and Chapanec, has an independent word for 
15 (yetay), after which the count continues 15 + 1, etc, while the 
Mixe, like all the Mayan dialects, counts 10 + 5, 10 + 6, and so 
on. This would indicate that the Mixes were once in the sphere 
of influence of the Mayas. Another feature peculiar to the Mixe 
is that it contains a number of words employed only by the 
women, especially in terms of relationship. A further study of 
these idioms as they are spoken today would be of great utility. 

D. G. Brinton. 



Schenk's Theory | — | Determination of Sex | by \ Dr Leopold Schenk \ Pro- 
fessor at tlie Imperial and Royal University, and Director of the | Embryo- 
logical Institute in Vienna || Authorized IVanslation || The Werner Com- 
pany | Chicago Akron, Ohio New York | 1898. 16mo, pages i-vi, 

7-222. 

This book is a terrible example. It comprises a title page, 
preface, chapter I, chapter III, and chapter IV ; it has no chap- 
ter II, no index, not even a list of contents ! Yet it must be 
credited with a certain harmony, for the chaos of the book- 
making is well matched in the thinking and writing. The first 
hundred pages may be considered a discussion of the literature 
of the subject, a clearing of the way for the author's " theory," 
which is set forth in the last hundred with much iteration and 



